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h; JOURNAL OF A TOUR THROUGH SILESIA. 


LETTER XXXIX. 
Berlin, 14th February, 1801. 

The burdens to which I referred, atthe close of 
my last letter, and to which the inhabitants of Sile- 
sjaare Subjected under the Prussian government, 
we: 1. ‘fhe compulsory obligation of serving 
the king as soldiers ; 2. The obligation of giving 
quarters to the troops ; and 3. Of performing 
personal labour, and furnishing horses for the 
king’s use, that of his army, and his civil offices, 
at prescribed and underrated prices. While 
this province belonged to the house of Austria, 
the people were, in the same manner, liable to 
these duties. But they were apparently far less 
oppressive, because, proportionally speaking, 
there was no army levied, maintained, or sta- 
tioned in garrison, within the province, which 
Ne required the performance of these services. 
At present, of the, forty thousand men, which 

SqUM form the Silesian army, about one half are na- 
tives of the province, enrolled as a thing of 

(UM course, and doomed from their birth to milita- 
ryservice. A certain district is allotted toevery 
regiment, within which it is to be recruited. 
The commander has a list of all the inhabitants 
of the district, liable toenrolment, and sends an 
oficer annually round to measure, inspect, and 
register for service, the young men who have 
attained the age of service. ‘The exemptions 
from this duty are—ooly sons and eldest sons 
of farmers, who are considered as necessary for 
the tillage of the ground—weavers, and persons 
engaged in some other useful trades—persons 
upon whose labour infant families, or an aged 
a mother depend for subsistence—foreigners, set- 
tled in the country, and their children—the ci- 
ty of Bresgau, and the inhabitants of the moun- 
tains and mountain towns, for the sake of the 
linen manufactories.. Theservice of these sol- 
diers, in time of peace, is required only during 
three months in the year, when they are assidu- 
ously trained and exercised, and which close 
i with the month of August, when the king re- 
VO" views them at Neyss and Breslau. This, Fre- 
deric the second never failed to do. His suc- 

1) Bicessors have frequently omitted it, and the last 
' Summer was the first instance of it under the 
d, present reign. During the remainder of the 
year, the native Silesian soldiers are on fur- 
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bove louvh, Their pay continues, but is notreceiv- 

WRed by them. [tis the perquisite of the captain’s, 

HOM whose interest is thus engaged, not to keep their 
men in service longer than is absolutely neces- 
sary, 

[NSB Lhe author of an excellent work, on the state 


of Silesia, before and since the year 1740, from 
Which most of the information in my late let- 
tts is collected, alleges arguments to prove, 








that the advantages derived from the army to 
the province, are more than sufficient to balance 
its inconveniences. He says, that the garrisons 
in the towns, of course put in circulation a quan- 


tity of money, afford subsistence to tradesmen of 


all descriptions, and furnish a market: for the 
produce of the farmer. He likewise mentions 
it as the principal means of contributing to the 
civilizationof Upper Silesia, where, butfor this, 
the people would still be deep plunged in barba- 
rism. ‘The military service habituates the pea- 
sant youth to principles of order and the prac- 
tice of cleanliness, which they communicate, 
more or less, among their neighbours, upon re- 
turning to reside amongthem,. Yet there is no 
question, but that the circulation of money, the 
civilization of the people, order, cleanliness, and 
refinement of manners, is far greatest in the ca- 
pital, and in the mountain towns, which are not 
‘avoured with these liberal garrisons, and these 
civilizing soldiers. 

The obligation of quartering troops is, in time 
of peace, confined to the cities. Not more 
than two-thirds of these have garrisons; but a 
tax for quartering is assessed alike wpon all, and 
the produce is applied to the payment of ‘the 
householders who actually lodge soldiers. The 
allowance is of eight grosschen (about 25 cents) 
a month fora man, and six grosschen fora horse. 
In the principal fortresses, barracks have been 
built at the king’s expense, which alleviate, in 
some degree, this burden upon the citizens. 

The most oppressive and iniquitous of all 
these duties is that of furnishing labour, horses, 
and other articles, at regulated and inade- 
quate prices. ‘The farmers are thus obliged to 
furnish post horses, for all persons travelling in 
the service of the king, at the rate of three 
grosschen a mile for each horse. ‘he post-mas- 
ters make them do the same for ali travellers, 
by what is called extra-post ; and while they al- 
low the peasantonly three grosschen, they charge 
the traveller tenfor every horse he takes. Thus, 
by the intervention of the goverament, the tra- 
veller and his conductor are both oppressed and 
defrauded, for the benefit of the post-masters. 
Is it surprising that the people give their horses 
in such cases, with extreme reluctance, and that 
travellers are obliged to wait for six hours to- 
gether at a post-house, for horses? ‘he go- 
vernment itself, as a corrective to its own ini- 
quity, is obliged to make regulations, which are 
meant to relieve the peasant, but which contri- 
bute no less. to the vexation and delay of the 
traveller. Thus, a limited weight of baggage 
is only allowed, andthepostillions are not bound 
to drive faster‘than three of our miles an hour. 
Lhis wretched administration of the post-oflice 
is not peculiar to Silesia; it prevails all over 
Germany, and every traveller with post horses, 
through this’ country, witnesses the natur- 
al and unavoidable effects of such a cause. When 
an extraordinary numberof horses is required 





for the service of the army, for work at the for- 
tresses, or for the magazines, the requisitions 
are distributed, by the respective landraths, 
round the number of circles designated by the 
domain-chambers. The prices are regulated 
by the government. The same rule prevails 
with regard to the provisions and stores neces- 
sary for the troops in time of war. 

Upon the same principle, all day-labourers 
and poor tenants are obliged to work at the 
building or repairing the fortresses, for wages 
prescribed by the government. When it is con- 
sidered what an immense expense pf labourF re- 
deric II bestowed upon the fortification of Sile- 
sia, this will appear to have been no trifling ob- 
ject in his reign. It is said that he always paid 
the workmen liberally ; often beyond the com- 
mon market rate of workman’s wages ; but still 
the badge of servitude remains, 


| _____ 
POLITICS. 
70 THE EDITOR OF THE PORT FOLIO. 
_ Sir, 


Buonaparte’s brother, (as I mentioned in my 
last letter), in his truly disgusting eulogium, 
compares the first consulto Cesar. There is 
some similitude in the life, and there may bea 
greater in the death. If we were to resemble 
Buonaparte to a fox, the comparison might not 
be inapplicable. Our saviour called Herod a fox, 
which expression has been admired by com- 
mentators, as Herod was a bloody, subtle, and 
relentless oppressor, like Buonaparte. . Herod 
was flattered by his tools like Buonaparte, and 
alter his oration, ‘‘ the people gave a shout, say- 
ing, it is the voice of a god, and not of a man.” 
Herod was contemptuous of religion Itke Buo- 
naparte, who, in one his letters, tells us he is 
against religion as well as monarchy. Herod, 
for his impiety and tyranny, was smitten with a 
loathsome disease, of which there is some inti- 


mation in the Acts, and a circumstantial ac-. 


count in Josephus. Buonaparte is also smitter 
with a loathsome disease, of a different nature, 
which it is not delicate to name, which gives 
him a cadaverous appearance, makes him inca 
pable of much exercise, and, rendérs him emfee- 
bled in youth. 

Buonaparte, however, Has had the opportu- 
nity of doing more mischief, perhaps, than He- 
rod. He has disturbed and enslaved a ‘great 
part of the world, and would, if it were possible, 
disturb and enslave the whole, with the eradi- 
cation of all morality and religion, He has shed 
blood every where like water. The poet finely 
says, that, in the false estimation of mankind, 


HERS Tl eee One murder makes a villa. 
Millions. a hero. sai 


The extensive power which Buonaparte has 
usurped, with his own unbounded ambition, as 
well as that of the nation whom he commaud$,. 
are circumstances which should alaray, oo, 
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Great Britain and America, but all the world. 
The first consul wishes to abolish every where 
the sabbath and liberty. It appears, by the evi- 
dence of a gentleman of distinction and veraci- 
ty, who has lately been in France, that the re- 
quisition men are there driven to the armies 
with their hands tied behind them, like negroes 
in a caufle (or drove) for sale in Africa. What 
mighty evils has the ambition of this man, and 
cf the French nation, caused! What devasta- 
tlon, what misery, what inischief, have they pro- 
duce !! Not only Holland, Belgium, the terri- 
tory neer the Rhine, and Switzerland, but Ge- 
neva, Savoy, and all Ltaly groan beneath their 
Oppression. Eogland has nobly stood up in op- 
position to them, as a bulwark for all the world. 
If England should fail, what could America do? 
Would she then have strength sufficient to keep 
off this inundation, whichterrifics, impoverish- 
es, desolites and corrupts the world? It be- 
comes every good man in America to think 
of this matter, with unusual attention. ‘lhe 
principles of the French are worse than their 
arms. Whenever the French army enters a 
new country, they put the women in requisition. 
The voung avd handsome are firstled or forced 
to the bed! of Just, from which age and ug'tiness 
are not at the last exempted. General Melas, 
who commanded the Austrian army in Italy 
says, that when the I’rench first entered Pied- 
mont, and took possession of the convents, they 
endeavoured to seduce the nuns ; but finding all 
their arts and threats ineffectual to make them 
relinquish their inficxible chastity, they cut the 
nuns in pieces, and actually scattered the several 
fragments of their bodies, over the contiguous 

laces. He pledges his houour, asa soldier, to 
the world, for the truth of this narration, and 
says there are numerous eye-witnesses, who are 
ready to prove it in the most solemn manner. 
The principles of the French are daily gaining 
ground in America, and may bring thousands, 
tke the notorious Fairbanks of Massachusetts, 
to shame and punishment, if we possess the ne- 
cessary vigour to execute the laws. The princi- 
ples of the French, are like a worm in the bud 
of our honour and prosperity. 

The indignation against popery has been con- 
siderably the cause of an injudicious partiality 
in favour of France. Itis certainly prophesied, 
that the papal power will be overthrown at an 
appointed time. Allowing the sacred prophe- 
cies to be true, we need not wish a too great ag- 
grandizement of France, to effect what, at any 
rate, must surely happen. The French, more- 
over, are too sanguinary and cruel towards the 
papists. How different and how admirable was 
the conduct of the British in Canada! When 
the British took possession of this country, 
which was settled by roman catholics, they put 
no roman catholic to death, and plundered none 
for the sake of religion. In the nunneries and 
religious seminaries of the roman catholics, 
they molested none during their own lives, but 
only made a law that they should admit no no- 
vices. In this manner, the predominance of 
popery has gradually been abolished, and a ge- 
neral toleration of all sects, considerably similar 
to that of the United States, has been intro- 
duced without bloodshed, without robbery, and 
without commotion. How happy would it be, 
how beneficial to the world, if the British, in- 
stead of the French, should take possession ef 
the Brazils (as Portugal of herself is at present 
tco feeble to defend the country), and adopt 
the same toleration in the Brazils as in Canada! 
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Mankind should not only be suspicious of 
Buonaparte, and of that viper, Talleyrand, but 
of the French nation. As ior Buowaparte, he 
seems unfirmly placed upun the slippery preci- 
pice of fate. If he falis by the sword or disease, 
by the hand of man, or the hand of heaven, we 
may tell him (in the triumphant language of the 
prophet to the tyrannical king of Babylon) 
‘¢ Hell from beneath is moved for thee, to meet 
thee at thy coming.” 

FALKLAND. 


—_— os 
BIOGRAPHY. 
LIFE OF ALDRICH, 


Henry Aldrich, an eminent and worthy Eng- 
lish divine, and polite scholar, was born ia 
Westminster in 1647, and educated in the col- 
lege-school of that city, under the celebrated 
Busby. Lu the year 1062, he was admitted in- 
.o Christ church college, Oxford, and from that 
time to his death, continued an ornament o! that 
noble seminary. With highreputation for learu- 
ing, he passed through the whole series of aca- 
demic honours, and was first a diligent student, 
then a useful tutor, and alterwards an excellent 
master of his college. Having cultivated a 
taste for architecture, and acquired great skill 
in that elegant art, he employed his ingenuity 
in improving the buildings of Christ-church : 
that regular and beautiful piece of architecture, 
called Peck-water quadrangle, was designed by 
him. He rendered yet more important ser- 
vices to his alma mater. After his advancement 
to the deanry of Christ-church, and the presi- 
dency of the college, he exerted his respectable 
talents, with industry and zeal, for the advance- 
ment of learning. ‘To the diligent and inge- 
nuous student, he was a liberal patron, and a 
kind friend. In order to encourage a taste for 
polite literature, as well as to support the credit 
of the university, for its attention to classical stu- 
dies, he made it his practiceto publish annually, 
some piece of an ancient Greek author, asa 
new-year’s present to the students of his house. 
Among the works which he edited in 8vo, at 
Oxford, in Greek and Latin, were, *‘ Xenophon- 
tis Memorabilia, 1690;” ‘* Xenophontis Ser- 
mo de Agesilao, 1691 ;” “ Aristez Historia 
LXXII Interpretum, 1692 ;” ** Xenophontis de 
Re Equestri, 1693;” ‘ Epictetus, et Theo- 
phrastus, 1707 ;” he edited in Greek, “ Pla- 
tonis, Xenophontis, Plutarchi, Luciani Sympo- 
sia ;?? Oxon. 1711, 8vo. Dr. Aldritch drew up 
also, for the use of the college, a system of lo- 
gic, under the title of ** Artis Logica Compen- 
dium,” and ‘* Elements of Geometry. 

Dean Aldrich amused his leisure academic 


hours with musicand poetry. Asa musician, his 


abilities are said to have been such,asto rank him 
among the first masters of the science. He 
verv successtully naturalized the compositions 
of the eld Italian masters, and adapted English 
words to their music: he was also himself a 
good composer, and enriched the stores of 
church music, with many new anthems and ser- 
vices. He preserved an admirable choral dis- 
cipline in his college, and established in it a mu- 


sical school, where he was a careful examiner, 
and liberal rewarder of merit; and, at his de- 


cease, he bequeathed to his college a most ca- 
pital collection of church music. His musical 
talents were not wholly devoted to sacred use. 
Being nat: rally of a cheerful temper, and pos- 
sessing a happy vein of wit and humour, he did 





not despise the Horatian maxim, ‘* Dulce ey 


desipere in loco.” For the entertainment , 
smokers, of which fraternity he himself Was, it 
seems, a very worthy member, he composed , 
famous smoking catch, to be sung by four men 
smoking their pipes; he was also the author 0 
the populir catch, ** Hark the bonny Chriss, 
church bells.”” As a Latin poet, Aldritch is ey 
titied to some distinction. ‘The * Muse An 
glicane” contain two elegant pieces written } 
him ; one on the accession of Wiiliam IIT; the 
other, on the death of the duke of Glouceste; 
He has the credit of being the author of seye 
val humourous pieces, and, among the rest, of 
the following epigram, eutitled ** Causa B; 
bendi.” 

** Si bene quid nemini, cause sunt quinque bibendi, 

Hospitis adventus, prasens sitis, atque futura, 

Aut vini bonitas, aut quelibet altera causa.” 

If on my theme I rightly think, 

‘There are five reasons why men drink; 

Good wine, a sriend, because l’m dry, 

Or lest | should be by and by, 

Or any other reason why. 

That more serious and important laboy 
commonly occupied the time of Aldritch, an 
pears not Ouly from the academic history of hi 
ilie, but from his literary productions. Beside 
his editions of classical authors, already meép 
tioned, he had some concern in the publicatiog 
of Gregory’s Greek Testament, printed in foli 
at Oxfurd, in 1703. He wrote notes on Ha 
vercamp’s edition of Josephus. He was th 
author of * A Reply to two Discourses, Jatel 
printed at Oxford, concerning the Adoration ¢ 
our blessed Saviour, in the holy Eucharist;” anf 
‘© A Defence of the Oxiord Reply, &c.” t 
former printed in 4to. at Oxford, in 1687: th 
latter, in 1688. His modesty prevented hi 
prefixing his name to several learned tracts 
but his reputation, as a writer, in the period if 
which he lived, may be inferred from the testi 
mony of bishop Burnet, who ranks him amon} 
those eminent English clergymen, ‘* wi o ex: 
mined all the points of popery with a solidity 
judgment, and a clearness of arguing, far be 
yond any thing that had, before that time, ap 
peared in our language.” (Burnet’s history a 
his own time, ed. 1724. p. 673.) 

The candour of Aldrich’s temper, and th 
moderation of his principles, may be inferre 
from his having been, in 1689, appointed | 
William III one of the commissioners for p 
paring matters towards introducing alteration 
in the service of the church, and accomplishin 
a comprehension with the dissefiters: a design 
which, at this time, and in every subsequent at 
tempt, has failed, through an unreasonable dreat 
of innovation. In conjunction with bishop Sprat 
he was employed to revise the manuscript 
lord Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion ;b 
it does not appear that they made any cot 
siderable additions or alterations. In 170 
Aldrich was chosen prolocutor of the convo 
tion. He possessed the living of Wen, in Shrop 
shire, but it does not appear that he was eve 
resident out of Oxford. In 1710, he died 
his college, leaving an order to be buried, wit! 
outany memorial, in the cathedral. 


His modesty and humility, his easy pleasant 
ry, his attention to academic business, and 
the credit of his college, his exertions for ti 
encouragement of learning, and the prod! 
which his memoirs afford, of respectable talents 
various accomp!ishments, and amiable qualiti¢ 
unite to transmit his name with honour to p? 
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to LETTER [Ie 
35 It 
da 


view of a new publication cf Gexrz, “ On the origin 
and character of the war against the FRENCH REVO- 











[Concluded from our last. } 


After having considered, in the first chapter 
of his work, the legitimacy and the real origin 
of the war, conducted by the coalesced powers 
ggainst France, Mr. Gentz devotes the second, 
ty an EXamination of the progress, the charac- 
er, andl the result of the war. ‘The issue hav- 
ng been in an eminent degree disastrous to 
Germany, an opinion has been very prevalent 
here, that although the war was just, it was not 
wise; that though defensive, it was in some 
i, ortvoluntary,and thata system of positve suffer- 
yace and total inaction, on the part of the allies, 
yould have had consequences less calamitous 
than any war against the revolution. — In dis- 
cussing the question, Mr. Gentz premises, that 
itis involved in difficulties; some inherent in 
the subject, and others from incidental, though 
jot unimportant, circumstances. The first are, 
that it requires a comparison between one known 
and certain point, the actual event, and two un- 
certain and speculative points : the possible re- 
sults of a successful war, or of passive endur- 
ance without war. The second, that in discus- 
sing the misfortunes of the war, it is necessary 
o dwell incessantly upon the faults and errors 
of those to whvose hands the destinies of Europe 
were committed; a task from which no copsci- 
entious historian would shrink, from pesronal 
inducements, but which, in the present state of 
urope, may be thought peculiarly invidious 
and imprudent. 

That the issue of a successful war, founded 
upon the principles developed in the former 
chapter, a war against the frenzies of the revo- 
lution, not against the independence or territory 
of France, would have been the most desirable 
course of things, he appears to think certain. 
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anh « An immense majority (says he) of the most 
 ggvaluabie and enlightened part of the French na- 
ry d tion, had no other wish than that the ancient 


constitution, stripped of its former abuses, and 
1 hagtempered by wise fundamental laws, might be 
mainialned 10 Krance: such was the interest of 
France—such the real interest of Europe. ‘The 
present order of things may be the best which, 
under the present circumstances, and, after the 
total destruction of the monarchy, could be 
wished or hoped for: still it is an undeniable 
truth, that since the revolutionary tumult has 
given place to sober reflection, there exists not, 
inthe whole compass of the French republic, 
one rational man, who would purchase the pre- 
sent order of things, at half <he price it has 
cost; not one enlightened friend of his coun- 
try, who, could he efface from history the last 
years, return to the year 1792, and prescribe to 
the revolution the issue, which a great, wise, 
and successful measure might then have pre- 
pared for it, would hesitate a momentto declare 
that issue the most beneficial event possible. 
This universal confession, that the revolution, 
Notwithstanding all its victories and all its con- 
quests, has been a calamity and not a blessing 
to France, is expressed in strong terms: and 
peihaps a little anticipated: the idea, however, 
is already so strong, already spreading with 
such irresistable power, that the men employed 
in the highest department of the government, 
make no scruple of avowing it; the time is not 
distant, when it will, atleast in that country, suf, 
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fer no contradiction, and the more it becomes 
ascertained what they have got, instead of what 
they destroyed, the more deeply will the opi- 
nion be rooted. 

A more complicated and arduous question 


remains; whether a determination on the part | 


of the allied powers, at all events to have avoid- 
ed the war, would not have been better po- 
licy than that whichthey adopted. Mr. Gentz 
delivers his own judgment upon this point with 
more diffidence than upon the others. But he 
observes, first, that the war has not proved an 
unqualified evil. ‘That it contributed to acce- 
lerate the progress of the revolution, and set 
some bounds to its horrors, by shortening their 
duration. That it checked the fanatical spirit 
of proselytism, which threatened all existing go- 
vernments with destruction. That it counteract- 
ed thatinternal fermentation in other countries, 
which xposed them to such imminent danger 
of explosions similar to that of France. And 
that, in all probability, it would have been utter- 
ly impossible to have kept off the war, but that 
every compliance would only have served, at 
once to unnerve for future resistance, and to in- 
vite new aggression, until there had been no al- 
ternative between war and revolution. Second- 
ly, that in order to judge fairly between the me- 
rits of a passive and a resisting system, it 
must be ascertained why and Aow the issue of 
the war has been so unfortunate : and the result 
of this inquiry will be, that the disasters of the 
war were accidenta/, and not inherent inthe na- 
ture of the war itself. Heimputcs them to three 
principal causes. 1. That the war was commenc- 
ed a tan improper time—that it was too long de. 
layed—that it should have been commenced 
immediately after the king was forced to Paris, 
in October, 1789. 2. That the real character 
of the enemy to contend with was too late known: 
hence, that the force to be overpowered was 
miscalculated, and the choice and application 
of the means of victory misjudged and misun- 
derstood. 3. That the undertaking, in its na- 
ture, required an intimate concert and under- 
standing between several powers, which never 
was, at any period of the war, effected. These 
three positions are enlarged upon, with all the 
sagacity, and the luminous method, which dis- 
tinguish the writings ofthe author. That upon 
which he most expatiates, is the great and fat:1 
mistake of the allies, in considering the revolu- 
tion as their ally, and not as their most formi- 
dable adversary. ‘That such was its character, 
he shews, from the following considerations. 
‘Lhe revolution kindled in the French nation an 
invincible enthusiasm, which, even after it was 
crippled and sunk within the country, still re- 
tained its influence in the armies. It unfolded 
the whole mass of military talents, inthe French 
nation, which could be brought into action; as- 
sembled them all upon the theatre of the war, 
and gave them the most complete and most ad- 
vantageous active operation. It furnished 
France with means and resourses, of which, in 
aby other than revolutionary circumstances, no 
use can be made, and of which, in ordinary 
times, not so much as an idea can be formed. 
It unfolded, in its progress, a mass of guilt and 
immorality, which supplied all its operations, in- 
cluding the war, with powers and means, which, 
without this boundless immorality, would have 
existed, if at all, ina much smalier degree. It 
found, in every country where it penetrated, a 
numerous partyfdevoted tolit, from enthusiasm 
for its principl.s, This party was preserved 
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andstrengthened by the splendour of the French 
victories, by interest and by fear. Finally, the 
French republic followed, in conducting the 
war, anew military svstem, never before at- 
tempted, or, at least, never accomplished to the 
same extent, and this system, without the revo- 
lution, could not have been realized. Any 
one of these causes, says Mr. Gentz, would 
have secured to any belligerent power an extra- 
ordinary superiority: from their combination 
and co-operation arose that portentous wonder, 
which so long confounded its cotemporaries, 
and which, as an historical problem, will occu- 
py the latest posterity. The following obser- 
vations upon revolutionary enthusiasm are in- 
genious, and the reader of ancient as well as 
of modern history will find them useful. 

‘* There is no enthusiasm more powerful, 
than that which the idea of Aberty produces in 
the human mind. Whether the source whence 
it flows, springs from delusion or from truth, 
is immaterial, with respect to its efficacy. Con- 
sidered as the spur to enthusiasm, false liberty 
will indeed often be incomparably stronger than 
the true. For the latter, in its highest perfection, 
is only the happy result of a well-ordered con- 
stitution, which excites in those who are capable 
of appreciating its value, a lively feeling of res« 
pect, and even of love, but never can lead to ex- 
cess and fanaticism—seldom to enthusiasm, 
False liberty, on the other hand, is nothing but 
the absence of all limiis, just or unjust; a con- 
dition which, while it lasts, from the very cir- 
cumstance of its being unlimited, and, in some 
sort, infinite, opens a wide ficld of activity for 
the passions,puts in motion every wish and 
every hope, and gives encouragement even to 
the most extravagant undertakings. 

*¢ Such was the state into which the revolution 
had thrown the French people. The liberty 
in which they were rioting, was solely the sen- 
tument of deliverance from the ancient bonds of 
law, festered and fortified by an absolute igno- 
rance of futurity. In the slippery passage from 
an old order of things destroyed, to a new one 
not yet existing, no expectation seemed too bold, 
no plan impracticable, and every rashnessallow- 
able. Besides this, every thing, great and 
small, highand low, was, for amoment, jumbled 
up together; uothing was ceriain, buc that to- 
day there was no authority ; who might to-mou- 
row be in authority, was concealed in the night 
of impenetrable destiny. ‘The meanest manin 
the nation might hope to be shortlythe mighti- 
est man, and the equality was universal, because 
ho permanent existence, no fixed standing place 
was left. A /berty so suspicious, coupled with 
so suspicious aneguality, might be ever somuch 
a folly to the wise, a stumbling-block to the so- 
ber, and an object of admiration only to the 
multitude ; still, as the stimulus to immeasura- 
ble activity, as the inexhausuble source Jof a 
wild and feverish enthusiasm, it laughed to 
scorn, not only all the calculations of a cold and 
impotent state policy, but all the wisdom in the 
world.” 

You will regret with me, after reading this 
extract, that the length of the passage al. ne de- 
prives you of the account given by Mr. Gentz, 
why after ‘* the restless impulse towards free- 
dom, the maxims of a vain philosophy, all the 
ideal splendours of impracticable constitutions, 
and of imaginary reforms of the world, had 
been extinguished in rivers of blood; after the 
dream of elysiumwas past, and the people 


awaked to the hell around them, this impo.tant 
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change produced none, or nearly none, in the 
dispositions and conduct of the armies towards 
foreign powers.” ‘lhe retro-active influence of 
ihe armies upon the revolution, is, however, a 
subject so important in itself, and upon which so 
liitle has hitherto been said, that I cannot forbear 
to give you what Mr. Gentz observes of it, ina 
note. 

‘* The history of the relation which, during 
the revolution, existed between the army and 
civil authority, deserved, as an important point 
in the character of this great event, to be treated 
atiulilength. It has, perhaps, never been suf- 
hiciently remarked, at least never sufficiently de- 
veloped, that, amidst all the accidental vicissi- 
tudes of this relation, a regular process has pre- 
vailed from beginning to end, and that after the 
army had, in the first half of the revolution, 
been continually oppressed by the civil power, 
the second halt seemed destined to avenge the ar- 
my upon that power. To consider this singular 
spectacle, from both extremes at one view, only 
figure to yourself what the French army had be- 
come in the years 1790 and 1791, and what it is 
now. ‘The proper founders of the revolution, /aw- 
vers, writers, money speculators, Fc. maintained, 
inits first period, sucha preponderance over all 
the other conditions and professions, and a con- 
currence of unfavourable circumstances had so. 
completely disorganised the military system, 
that there was for a soldier no other safety, and 
no greater distinction left, than to become a 
member of aclub. ‘This state of things conti- 
nued, in all its force, at the commencement of 
the war. ‘The same classes which had opened 
the first scenes of the revolution, played the 
chief part in those that succeeded, and the army 
was a pliant instrument in their all-powerful 
hands. During the whole period of the terror 
system, the army had not the smallest influence 
upon the internal affairs. ‘Though much less 
affected than amy other class, by the common 
evils, they were unable to do the least good, or 
produce the smallest alleviation of the bloody 
yoke. The introduction of the constitution of 
1795 was the first occasion upon which the mi- 
litary power was called to an active share in 
the political internal concerns. On the infa- 
mous 13th Vendemiaire, the day when the na- 
tional convention reduced the sections of Paris 
to submission with troops, the foundation ofanew 
order of things was laid. Lhe weight of the go- 
vernment remained, indeed, still abandoned to 
the book-makers and the lawyers; but, under 
the despised rule of the directory, the consider- 
ation and influence of the army rose visibly from 
day to day. On the 18th Fructidor, 1797, it 
was forimally called to act against the legislative 
power, and, although then the mere instrument 
of a wicked faction, it felt for the first time that 
the power of sentencing factions to death was 
in itself. Its consideration grew in proportion 
as the respect for the constituted authorities de- 
clined; and when the conviction of the incapa- 
city, of the meanness, of the ridiculousness of 
the whole pettifogging revolutionary herd,which 
had so long held France groaning under so hard 
aad so shameful a yoke, at length took posses- 
gion of every mind, the eyes of hope were uni- 
versally turned towards the man incomparably 
more resvected, and, beyond all doubt, incom- 
parably more respectable, who stood at the head 
ofthe armies. Hence, on the 18th Brumaire, 
the whole constitution, with all its babblers and 
scribb'ers, and the whole rotten fabrick of a 





cetested civil administration, at the first stroke | 
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of the sword, fell to the ground: and the mili- 
tary power obtained the completestjvictory over 
all parties. 

With this extract I must conclude the analy- 
sis of a work, the value of which you can esti- 
mate from the specimens, which I have given 
you as faithfully as the darkening glass of trans- 
lation willadmit. A translation of the whole 
work would serve to correct many a crude opi- 
nion, and many a false statement upon that great 
phenomenon of modern history, the French re- 


volution. 
-—— ——__] 


MISCELLANY. 


© And it came to pass, when they were come to Beth- 
lehem, that all the city was moved about them, and 
they said, is this Naomi ? 


Now what was there peculiar in the cha- 
racter, or eventful in the fortunes of this wo- 
man, to excite such a general commotion in one 
of the most populous cities of Judah? Proba- 
bly she was a lady of exalted rank, perhaps a 
king’s daughter, or some unfortunate empress, 
whose woes, like those of injured Antoinette, 
claimed the pity not only of a city, but of the 
world. ‘Thus, impatient Curiosity, art thou 
wont to hurry to erroneous conclusions. Iam 
weary of thy conjectures. ‘The book of Ruth 
shall end them. 

Ah, the book of Ruth—But what can be 
learned from a tale so simple, which Thomas 
Paine has called an idle, bundling story? Be- 
lieve me, ye among my readers who have heads 
of fancy and hearts of feeling, that, notwith- 
standing the deistical effrontry, and impious 
vulgarism of that renegado, the book of Ruth 
is a specimen of fine writing, and of amiable 
morality, not often tobe found. It is adrama 
too; and trust me that neither EURIPIDES, nor 
SOPHOCLES, nor eventhe magical sHAKSPEARE, 
ever conceived, or expressed scenes more ten- 
der, than the wife and daughter of Klimelech 
personated in the high way of Moab, and 
among the reapers of Boaz. 

During the judicial administration of Judah, 
a famine compelled a man of Bethlehem, his 
wife and sons to migrate to Moab. ‘Lhe wife 
soon became a widow. ‘This forlorn female, 
alone, in aland of strangers, her little estate 
impoverished, seeing the partner of her cares 
and the hope of her age extinct, and hearing 
that the fields of Bethlehem were once more 
fertile, prepared to return, in a state of mourn- 
ful expectation, to her native land.—And was 
there no kind hearted and sociable spirit to at- 
tend thee, O Naomi, in this thy pensive pil- 
grimage ; to lend thee a supporting arm, and to 
wipe the tears of a poor widow! Was every 
Moabite so inhumane as to be unmindful of an 
unfortunate stranger? Could not thy drooping 


age find at least one stafl from the remnants of 


the broken house of Elimelech? Yes; there was 
an Orpad to kiss away the tears of dejectton— 
there was a Ruth to follow, wherever a 
mourning mother should lead. 

Now, although, in the days of my youth and 
fantasy, | have wandered whole nights, de- 
lighted, among the fairy fictions of the Arabian 
tales; although [read ten times the adventures 
of Don Quixote, lunatic Knight, and of Guli- 
ver, sober faced seaman; although I have fol- 
lowed with anxisus eyes, John Bunyan’s Chris- 
tian, whether rising the Inll, Difficult, or wa- 
ding the slough, Despond; yet never have I 
read a novel of more interest or purer simplici- 
ty, than this oriental historiette. 















The affectionate maiden, whose name is th. 
title of the story, “ clave” to Naomi, and jp, 
sisted to be her fellow traveller, notwithstang, 
ing her most eager and earnest remonstrances. 
Their contests were friendly ; and pleasant wij 
itbe to narrate them. ‘To dissuade Ruth from 
this journey, Naomi employed forcible argy, 
ments addressed to the passions of a young wo, 
man, addressed to vanity and to love. She tolq 
her that, as her sister Orpah chose to remain jy 
Moab, it would be better to abide there as hey 
companion. In her own country, Ruth could 
meet many lovers and friends; in another, eve. 
ry face would be a strange one, and probably 
every heart wouldbe cold. Butneither the ex. 
postulation of an experienced matron, nor the 
dread of poverty, nor of beauty neglected, 
could frustrate the benevolent purpose of this 
amiable young woman. For she said, entreat 
me not to leave thee, or to return from follow. 
ing after thee: For whither thou goest, I will 
go; and where thou lodgest, I will lodge. 

Such a determination must be approved bya 
fond parent; that it was so appears from the ex. 
pressive silence of Naomi, and from the con. 
text, for ** they two went until they came te 
Bethlehem.” This was verily a sentimental 
journey ; it might be entitled, the Travels of 
the Charities, and be likened unto the kissing 
of Righteousness and Peace. 

But, in sucha journey there couldbe but few 
incidents. ‘The hearts of Naomiand of her 
daughter were too full for utterance; if I were 
disposed to record the language of their looks 
[ might protract a prolix sermon. It is need- 
less. Every son of sensibility knows what kind 
of dialogue would pass between maternal affec- 
tion and filial gratitude. 

However silent these pilgrims might be them. 
selves, it seems that others talked, and loudly 
too, at the sight of virtue and beauty in dis. 
tress. For we read, that it came pass, when 
they were come to Bethlehem, that all the city 
was moved about them, and they said, is this 
Naomi? 

This brings me to the main design of the dis 
course. My impatient readers, iretting at the 
desultory Lay Preacher, think, doubtless, that 
I have wandered from my way. Perhaps this is 
a correct opinion; but all, except Dutch di- 
vines, will leave the narrow and strait path of 
method, for the sake of a ramble with such 
agreeable personages, as I have been describ 
1loS,. 

‘* All the city was moved about them, and 
they said, is this Naomi?” What, a whole me 
tropolis commiserating the distresses of two 
obscure females. Then it seems, that men can 
flock together, in the market place for other 
purposes, than those of gain. A city was in 
commotion, but not from eagerness to resortto 
the tables of the money changer, or the seats of 
those, whosold doves. A city was in commo- 
tion, not because the enemy was without the 
gates, or police disturbed within. A city was 
in commotion, and thousands were anxious, 
because two fellow mortals were unhappy. 

An English philosopher, an English physi 
cian, and a French duke have strongly asserted, 
in their respective works, that the natural state 
of man was warfare, and that he is invariably 
a selfish animal. Away with such philosophy. 
if this be truth, let me always grope in error. 
As the philanthropick Sterne declares, we are 
not stocks and stones; and, though I detest 
dreary metaphysicks, I can believe with Dr. 
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srtley, inthe doctrine of-vibrations. It isa 
inctrine Of humanity ; and every man of Beth- 
hem Judah understood it well, when he sur- 
ved with trickling tears, the return of Nao- 
‘bold bad men” of this 
orld, insist that pity is synonimous with con- 
empt. I pray you, my benevolent readers, 
ayer to consult their dictionary. When an af- 
ted sister or brother knocks, let the gates of 
arity be thrown wide open. Like the sympa- 
izing city of old, be ** moved” ata picture of 
jsfortune. To the Naomis of this world give 
beauty for ashes,” and provide a benevolent 
baz for every virtuous Ruth. 

THE LAY PREACHER. 


MORALS. 


He who determines to lead a life of indo- 
nce, or Of licentious pleasure, or to devote his 
ays to the pursuits of avarice, or of ambition, 
9s not know, at the time he fornis this de Gps 
nation, that the certain attendants upon in- 
mperance, if it should not be attended by un- 
mely mortality, are satiety, languor and dull 
joyment ; the death of vivacity, if not of 
e; the expiration of the spirit, if not of the 
reath of existence; that the infallible and in- 
riable effect of inactivity is melancholy ; that 
i: immoderate desire of superfluous posses- 
ons, even when crowned with prosperity, must 
accompanied with anxiety , with dissatis{ac- 
on, and while a single superior can be seen in 
te fortune, the fame, or the power, upon which 
he supreme affections are placed, with the 
etfulness of envy; that evil passions cannot, 
en in the smoothest situations in which hu- 
pan life can lay them, find a secure asylum 
m the roughnessess that irritate and torment 
em; that conscience, even when most suc- 
ssfully muffled, must, at moments, recover 
et voice, remonstrate with all her authority, 
nd reprove with all her thunder, so as to dis- 
tb the repose of the most tranquil, and em- 
itter the reward of the most successful guilt. 
uch a one does not know, when he thus dedi- 
ates his life to folly, im consequence of ha- 
ing received no convincing instruction from 
thers, and having made no close observations 
imself concerning human nature, that tempe- 
hte pleasures, innoceat employment, mode- 
ate desires, generous affections, and an appro- 
ing conscience, compose the greatest present 
appiness of which man is capable. 

Upon entering the world he is deceived by 
edresses, he is dazzled by the glare of things. 
le  looketh upon their outward apearance,” 
pd is imposed upon by their plausible surfaces. 
he mistakes height of station for superiority to 
kre; affiuence of possession for fulness of joy ; 
earm of power for capacity to execute what- 


ver inclination can prompt. He has no idea of 


¢ indigence which it is possible for the great 
bexperience.x—He has heard of the toils of 
tue to obtain her serious and sublime ends, 
t not of the toils of voluptuousness to in- 
fat some new pleasure, when the world of it 
’&s been exhausted by excess. He has heard 
the sigh of sorrow of the sigh of sympathy, 
[the sigh of penitence, but never of the sigh 
Isloth. He has been told of the weight of cala- 
lity but not of the weight of time. He has often 
‘en informed of the wants of mankind, but 
Ss never been i: d to number among them the 
ant of somet' gto do; a want as legibly in- 
"in my amelancholy countenance, and 
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as painful to nature, as ‘any other necessity. 
He has seen the sensualist at the banqueting 
board, but never in the flat intervals that sepa- 
rate the seasons of animated entertainments. 
The song of his mirth, the roar of his riot, have 
reached his ear, but not the groans of his soli- 
tude, but not the lamentation of his listless 
hour. He has beheld the fire of his kindled 
look, in his excited) moment, but he has not 
witnessed the dim eye, and the dead dejection 
of his aching head. He has seen the rich man’s 
house, therich man’s table, the rich man’s fie Ids, ; 
but not the rich man’s heart. He has ima- 
gined the pleasure of flattered, but not the pain 
of mortified pride. In contemplating the mas- 
ter of the palace, he had thought only of Heze- 
kiah indulging domestic vanity in the disguise 
of courteous hospitality, and shewing to the ad- 
miring guests, * all the things that are in his 
house ;”? but Ahab returning home, heavy and 
sore displeased,” is an appearance which never 
presented itself in his picture of grandeur. In 
painting to himself the image of ambition, that 
has climbed with successful feet, or of last of 
fame, when crowned with its laurel, he deline- 
ates in his mind a sefene and satisfied figure, 
looking down with delight from the heights of 
station, or listening with transport to the ta- 
brets of praise: He has not noticed in such situ- 
ations, the wrathful and ruffled form of Jealousy 
darting from her dark eye malignant looks, and 
casting from her hand the javelin, ata larger 
sharer in the breath of celebration, or in the 


ribbands of honour.” 
= 
POLITICAL SYNOPSIS. 
. FOREIGN OCCURRENGES. 
pation fiepils tie bE ‘ We'll talk of news; 


Who loses, and who wins, who’s in, who’s out, 
And TAKE UPON US THE MYSTERY OF THINGS.” 





SHAKSPEARF. 


What, exclaims the Walpole editor, would | 


have beet the feelings of Gold smith, were he 
now living, to w itness the ruin of a country like 
Switzerland, whose happy state he has SO cor- 
rectly painted i in his * ‘[raveller.”? The insults 
of a French soldiery, and the enormous contri- 
butions levied by officers of higher authority, 
would doubtless have tinged his pencil with co- 
louring of a different die ; and the wrongs of an 
injured nation would avd been immortalized 
by the poet, though they are now fresh in the 
memory of us all. The following is a liv ely 
nicture of the content of the cottage, where 
the constant absence of luxury never created a 
wish. 


‘* Though poor the peasant’s hut, his feast though small, 
He sees his little lot the lot of all ; 

Sees no contiguous palace rear its head, 

To shame the meanness of his humble shed, 

No costly lord the sumptuous banquet deal, 

To make him loathe his vegetable meal; 

But calm, and bred in ignorance and toil, 

Each wish contracting, fits him to the soil. 
Cheerful as morn, he wakes from short repose, 
Breathes the keen air, and carols as he goes; 
With patient angle trolls the fiuny deep, 

Or drives his ventrous ploughshare to the steep ; 
Or seeks the den, where snow-tracks marks the way, 
And drags the struggling savage into day. 

At night returning, every labour sped, 

He sits him down, the monarch of a shed; 
Smiles by his cheerful firey and round surveys 
His children’s looks, that brighten at the blaze; 
While his lov’d partner, boastful of her hoard, 
Displays her cleanly platter on the board, 

And, haply, too some pilgrim thither led, 

With many a tale repays the nightly bed.” 


‘The present picture of martial France exhi- 
bits more e sanguinary features than we find she | 
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possest in the numbers of Goldsmith. Arma 
virumque Cano would grace the opening of his 
poem, were the author of the Traveller now in 
being. As that country was, when “ a flaxea- 
headed cowboy,” he charmed the rustics with 
his flute, he gives us the following just repre- 
sentation. 

‘* Gay, sprightly land of mirth and social ease, 

Pleas’d with thyself, whom all the world can please, 

How often have I led thy sportive choir, 

With tuneless pipe, beside the murm’ring Loire! 

Where shading clms along the margin grew, 

And, freshen’d from the wave, the zephyr flew! 

And haply, though my harsh touch falt’ring still, 

But mock’d all tune, and marr’d the dancer's skill, 

Yet would the village praise my wond'rous pow’r, 

And dance, forgetfulof the noontide hour ; 

Alike allages. Dames of ancient days 

Have led their children through the mirthful maze ; 

And the gay grandsire, ski:i’d in gestick lore, 

Has frisk’d beneath the burden of threescore.’’ 


Liberty is a theme on which youthful poets 
generally try their ripening powers. It is ex- 
pansive, and opens ‘a’wide field for the excur- 
sions‘of every maiden muse. ‘Che opportunity 
thus afforded by it, of displaying the powers of 
poetry, is, perhaps, "the realreason of its praises 
being so often sung, rather than experience 
of its blessings, whiclrare rarely realized. Gold- 
smith is one of those ‘who have invoked the 
airy goddess, but his invocation is of that chas- 
tened kind, which shuns comparison with the 
harlot of licentiousness. 


‘* But when contending chiefs blockade the throne, 
Contracting regal power, to swell their own, 
When I behold a factious band agree 
Tocall it freedom, when themselves are free; 
Fach wanton judge new penal statutes draw, 
Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the law, 
The wealth of climes, where savage nations roam, 
Pillag’d from slaves, to purchase slaves at home ; 
lear, pity, justice, indignation start, 
Tear off reserve, and bare m_ swelling heart, 
Till, half a patriot, half 2 cow.rd grown, 
I tly from petty tyrants to the throne.” 
To literary men, the names have long been 
familiar of the Robinsons, booksellers in Pat- 
ernoster-row, and liberal encouragers of learn- 
ing. The death of one of the partners is thus 
mentioned in a late London paper, and as in 
this obituary article some collateral informa- 
tion, honourable to the En; elish booksellers 1s 
found, we copy it with alacrity. The Paines and 
the Whites, the Rivingtons, the Cadells and Da- 
vieses of London, are the fos stering Mzcenases 
of flourishing literatute. Died on Saturday 
morning last, at his house, in Paternoster-row, 
of a nervous tever, Mr. George Robinson, an 
eminent bookseller, whose death will be la- 
mented by‘a large circle of acquaintance. It 
may truly be said of him, that no man discharg- 
ed the duties of private life with more active 
zeal, or more steady virtue: as a husband, a 
father, and a friend, he was warm and sincere, 
affectionate and tender. ‘These, however, are 
the common features of every worthy man’s 
character; but Mr. Robinson’s death will be 
felt and regretted on a broader and more pub- 
lic ground, as aloss to the world of letters. 
During the better half of the past century, Ja- 
cob Tonson and Andrew Millar were the best 
patrons of literature; a fact rendered ungues- 
tionable by the valuable works produced undcr 
their fostering and genial hands. heir suc- 
cessors, Mr. “Alderman Cadell, the late Mr. 
Strahan, and his surviving son, exceeded their 
predecessors in the spirit of enterprise, which 
ied them, at great expense, to publish the works 
of the many celebrated writers that have orna- 
mented the age in which we live. Mi. Lebia- 
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son, standing alone and unconnected, boldly 
rivailed these the most powerful of his compet- 
itors, and by his liberality to authors, his en- 
couragement to engravers, and other assistant 
artists of the press, has considerably added to 
the stores of science and taste. Thus the grati- 
tude of the public, as well asthe regard and cs- 
teem of his tamily and his friends, is due to the 
memory of so very useful and respectable amem- 
ber of society as the late Mr. George Robinson. 
The Morning Chronicle, a paper partial to 
every thing republican, has the following article, 
‘¢ American papers to the 22d of May are re- 
ceived. Their contentsare unimportant.” Itis 
strange that a jacobin journal, like this, should 
speak thus contemptuously of the contents of 
papers, recording the election of our first con- 
sul, the elation of democracy, the prevalence of 
French principles, the decay of national spirit 
and of public virtue, the flight of genius, the ob- 
scurity of talents, andthe banishment of worth. 
Advertisements for wives are common in 
London. The following is of the most singu- 
lar complexion we have ever perused. 
MATRIMONY. 

The son of a deceased clergyman, of the es- 
tablished religion, middle-aged, who has hada 
liberal education, good-tempered, of an open, 
generous, and affable disposition, whose public 
aud moral character will stand the test of inqui- 
ry, wishes to obtain a partner for life, in a vir- 
tuous female, of a disposition, and accomplish- 
ments tending to promote the happiness of the 
marriage state. Her fortune (ifshe wishes) shall 
be settled upon her. Attention to a respectable 
situation prevents the advertiser the happiness 
of an extensive intercourse with the fair sex, 
which induces him to pursue this method of ad- 
dress; therefore hopes no person will trifle with 
him.—Further particulars, or aninterview, may 
be had, by addressing letters, post paid, to B. C. 
at the post-office, Birmingham. The papers 
inform us, that, a few days ago, thepleasures of 
a public breakfast, when scarcely at their height, 
were interrupted by a very heavy shower, which 
fell towards the close of the day ! War is to 
be always deprecated, but, at present, peace be- 
tween Englandand France is tobe dreaded much 
more than war. It is hoped that Mr. Adding- 
ton, inorderto gain popularity, will not patch up 
a treaty like that of Campo Formio, which may 
last six weeks; or, at least,till the English navy 
is laid up, and their armies disbanded, when the 
war would be renewed with greater vigour than 
ever, It appears that Germany is zgain to 
be attacked by the French, as the Imperial am- 

bassador has left Paris, and Buonaparte has 
given notice that he is not to send any ambassa- 
dorto Vienna. Spain willbe probably revolution- 
ized this year, for the war with Portugal is little 
more than a cover, under which Buonaparte 
may conduct his catholic majesty to the guillo- 
tine, and erect an [berian and Celtiberian re- 
public, under the protection of France- ‘The 
projectoi establishing one of the king of Spain’s 
sons as king of Etruria, is designed for laying 
Spain asleep, and rendering her insensible ot 
her own destruction, till it come upon her like 
a thief in the night. T'.e pope’s territories, 
though destined in appearance for ann ademai- 
fication to the king of Sardinia, are destined in 
reality for the first consul. Itis rather omi- 
nous for Buonaparte thathe resides in the castle 
of Mu Jd us ‘gn, and that he is obliged to em- 
nurnber of caunon anda strong gare iso) 
gainst the good will of the peo- 
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ple. The English ministry seem now to be 
fully persuaded that the French intend to at- 
tempt an invasion. Buonaparte, having so ol- 
ten promised his army the plunder of England, 
is bound in honour to attempt it, but his mis- 
carriage in it, for miscarry he must, may be fa- 
tal to his popularity, or at once terminate 
his consulship and his life. The enormous 
tyranny of the French republicans at the 
most bloody stage of their audacious demo- 
cracy, is vividly described by one of their own 
writers: Under every footstep was a spring 
gun, under every roof a spy, in every fa- 
mily an informer, and on every judicial bench 
an assassin. Lord Nelsonis universally sup- 
posed to have sailed on another expedition 
against the bouncing gun-boats of the terrible 
republic. It is curious that amidst such inso- 
lence of threat, and such parade of prepara- 
tion, the French invaders have lost their office. 
Invasion is itself invaded, and the republicans, 
far from landing in England, are obliged to 
cower on their own coast, and shrink from the 
sword of Nelson. Admiral Moreno * cal- 
culated every thing,” says a foreign journal, 
striving at an apology for this disgraced Spanish 
tar, in the naval combat with the victorious 
Saumarez. With all the calculations, made 
‘¢ with knitted, calculating brow,” by this mise- 
rable man and republican, he forgot to calcu- 
late that he commanded nought but a jacobini- 
cal crew of restless rebels, and that he was to 
be opposed not only by the superior tactics, but 
by the sober valour and steady loyalty of men, 
subject to laws, and obedient to duty and disci- 
pline. The island of Maidera has been cap- 
tured by the English. The grape of the fairest 
vintage may now bleed in British bowls, and the 
merry possessors of Bachus’s realm may carol, 
** Never inquire about the Rhine, 

But fill your glass, and drink your wine, 
Forgetting Ocean’s danger.” 

Lord Buchan has given a Box of some- 
thing to the projected university in the City of 
Washington. {f this box, intended for a col- 
lege in contemplation, be an empty box, we ad- 
vise the noble lord to fill it with some clever 
instructions how to make Latinisis and Greci- 
ons in sixor eight months, and Mast-rs oi Arts 
in /cur interrupted years, which will cause bo.h 
the box and the name of Buchan, to be very 
delightful to all American parents. 























DOMESTIC OCCURKENCES, 


In the form of mountebank bills at the 
corner of the streets, and occasionally in the 
Aurora, a series of slanders, levelled at the 
integrity of colonel Pickering, the late secre- 
tary of state, is publishing by one Campbell, 
an ejected clerk from thetreasury. This is ve- 
ry obsolete calumny, though the genius or the 
mali ghity of this slandcrer may have given ita 
new and imposing appearance. ‘lo the candid 
of all parties it is notorious, that the probity of 
the ex-secretary has been tested by official in- 
vestigation, and by the public voice. With a 
diligence that nothing could tire, he laboured 
to be frugal of the public chest, and when he 
ieft his department, he brought nothing away, 
but pure hands, and the “* mens conscia recti.” 
——At New-York, the prospectus of an even- 
ing paper, has appeared with the respectable 
inet iture of William Coleman, a lawyer oi 
worth and talents, and in whose genius and per- 
severance, his friends have sufficient pledges for 








literary undertaking. The views and engay 
ments of Mr. Coleman, it will be proper 
state in his own words. 

‘¢ ‘The editor will endeavour that this papey 
shall appear in a dress, worthy of the liberal p 
tronage which is already promised. 
‘* As itmust derive its principal support fro 
the merchants of our city, particular attentio, 
will be bestowed on whatever relates to th: 
large, and respectable class of our fellow.cit; 
zens. ‘lhe earliest commercial informatio 
will be industriously collected, and faithful} 
presented; and we hope that our advertisin, 
department m ay, for convenience, neatnes 
and accuracy, vie with any in the city. 
“I'he design of this paper is to diffuse among 
the people correct information on all interestin, 
subjects ; to inculcate just principles in religion 
morals and politics ; and to cultivate a taste fg 
sound literature. 

‘“¢ Though we openly profess our attachment 
that system of politics denominated Federal 
because we think it the most conducive to the 
welfare of the community, and the best calc 
lated to ensure permanency to our present forg 
of government, yet we disapprove of that spj 
rit of dogmatism which lays exclusive claim tf 
infallibility ; and willingly believe that hone 
aud virtuous men are to be found in each par 
ty. Persuaded that the great body of the peo 
ple of this country, only want correct inform: 
tion, to cnable them to judge of what is reall 
best; and believing that nothing will so di 
rectly conduce to this desirable end, a 
candid and liberal discussion; this paper sha 
be equally free to all parties. All comm 
nicatious therefore shall be inserted wit 
equal impartiality and equal secrecy as i 
respects the name of the author; reserving 
however the right of subjoining a reply, when 
ever we shall consider it necessary or proper 
But it wou'd be inconsistent with the rule 
which we have prescribed to ourselves, notte 
declare explicitly, that we never will give cur 
rency toany thing scurrilous, indecent, immo 

ral or profane, or which may contravene 
essential principles of social order, 

** While we shallbe duly studious of originali 
ty, we shali avail ourselves of the contents 0 
tie various newspapcrs, pamphlets, magazine 

and reviews, printed ln our country, or else 
where; since it can be of little moment as i 
respc cts the public, whether an_ interesting 
piece of information, or a well written essay 
which they have probably never seen, has aj 
peared in any other paper or not. 

‘In aword, as our great di siga is to dissemi 
nate those just principles, which are the bes 
aud indeed the only support of good gover 
ment, we shail keep a steady eye upon thi 
our primary object, and shali neglect no meal 
by which we think it will be best promoted. 

‘¢ Having thus given a general outline of 0 
plan we think it needless to make an elaborate 
display of professions: we rely for support ol 
what shall be the intrinsic merit of the. pape! 
itself. 

‘« As it is necessary that the editor should ¢ 
ercise his own judgment in determining on thé 
propriety of inserting any original communic 
tions, it will relicve him from an unpleasal 
embarrassment in this part of his duty, to hav! 
them transmitied to him without the names ¢ 
the authors. 

Witit1amM Co.teman, Editor. 
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(gnditions.—The New-York Evening Post 
ilappear on “Phursday the 15th Oc tober next. 
the price tosubs cribers will be eight dollars a 
var, payable at the end of every six months. 
dvertisements will be inserted on the usual 
pris. 
«Jt is expected subscribers living at a distance 
ij either pay in advance or appoint an agent 
pihis city, who will become nd eed eh Tp 
suairy paper, to be entitied The New-Tork 
wraid, aud publ ished Wednesdays and Sie 
ways, 1s attached to the establishment of the 
pening Post, and will appear on the second 
Wy of January next at three dollars aud a 
wif per annum.” 
it seems the official dispatches of Mr. Daw- 
pi pave not yet arrived, though it is not doubt- 
jthat he continues to nee tis great abilities 
carrylag the treaty, and may probably be em- 
joved by Buonaparte to carry it back again, 
I) Mr. Jefferson teaches the senate to shew 
pore Yespect to the great nation, and never to 
tempt a modification of French requisitions. 
We are uncertain wiiat credit is to be given 
pthe report that the ships of war, which were 
happily rotting in the Potomac, are now te 
y repaired; nor can it be imagined what Mr. 
elerson means by such a measure, as these 
hips cannot be in time for assisting in the inva- 
jn of England. But it would be great pre- 
mption in us to pretend to fathom the designs 
§ a first consul. 
ongress will be a very interesting one, especi- 
lly it it be true, that Spain has ceded Louisia- 
aaud the Floridas to the French republic. 
ie shall then have the great nation for our 
ighbourhood, and their armies will have the 
pwer of invading us,when they please, as wellas 
i visitingtheir friends among us, and reforming 
ur constitution. We will then likewise be sen- 
ible how much we have gained by the impor- 
ation of so many thousand English malecon- 
ents, as it is probable they will, for the most 
art, jointhe French army: to say nothing of our 
wn militia, who are generally of the same prin- 
iples. Ifthe French have made a treaty, in 
hich Louisiana and the Floridas are ceded to 
em, the Spaniards will soon lose Mexico and 
Peru, with all their mines. The very exist- 
nce of the United States seems to depend up- 
mthe dissolution of the French tyranny, which 
ey call their republic. May its days be few, 
d its conquests drop off from it 


“ Thick as autumnal leaves, that strew the brooks 
In Vallombrosa.” 
At Mr. Dunwoody’s tavern in this city, a 

general meting of federal republicans is to be 
nvoked on the twenty-ninth of the current 
ionth, The intention of such a meeting is 
loubtless laudable, and we hope that its spirit 
ill resemble that, which actuated Federalists 
tthe memorable years 1796, 1797; that this 
litical club will pursue no timid, no tempori- 
ing, no lukewarm policy ; but remember, that 
ion, energy, a courage, that nothing can 
aunt ; a zeal, that nothing can quench; and a 
ersey erance, that nothing can weary, must be 
tthe present epoch, our ‘cardinal virtues. 
truly valuable political pamphlet has just ap- 
eared at New-York, and is now for sale in 
iscitv. It eught to be widely distributed, 
td perused with the greatest avidity. It is 
titled « An Examination of tke Presi- 
lent’s Reply to the New-Haven Remon- 
trance :?? and in a style lucid, dispassionate, 


‘gumentative, and convincing, exhibits the 


The ens uing session of 
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warfare between Jeilerson’s words and deeds; 
the dangers to be apprehended from this philo- 
sopher’s administration, andthe absolute meces- 
sity of vigilance, union, magnanimity and ob- 
livion of petty diflerences among all those, 
who rank themselves in the opposition. 
— ——— —} 
TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
We read with rapture the original ballad in 
our poet’s corner. ‘he author has great powers, 
invigorated bY an education on the banks of the 
Isis. ‘Vhough his poctry of to-day is pensive, 
yet, to-morrow, his versatile muse can turn 
to gaicty, aad suffer you to exclaim 
‘* A jovial spark 
Of Oxford he, a most egregious clerk.” 
We doubt the position of “ Epicharmus.” 
Pops was not in earnest, when he asserted 


‘« Love seldom haunts the breast, where Learning lies; 
And Venus sets, ere Mercury can rise.” 

“ Sydney” is a feeble writer, and we utterly 
dislike his op inions and his name. Algernon, 
his namesake, was a traitor and a rancorous re- 
publican. He was deservedly condemned in 
the court of Charles, and his descendant is no 
less justly condemned in the court of criticism. 
Besicies, he is as penurious of good sense, as he 
is prodigal of his jacobinism., 

‘« He measures as he goes, 
A mongrel kind of tinkling prose; 


And is too frugal to dispense 
Atonce both athe and sense.” 


** FaLKLAND” writes indignantly, and de- 
clares the whole truth. From this well read au- 
thor we should be giad to hear again. 


ANECDOTES. 
A SINGULAR INSTANCE OF SUPERSTITION. 


There is a part of the country in the kingdom 
of Naples very much infested with robbers and 
murderers. A shepherd of that district at con- 
fession aknowledged, with much sorrow and 
contritition, that once, on a fast-day, he had 
drank some drops of milk. ‘ Does your con- 
science upbraid you with no other sigiakee paged ™ 

said the father confessor. ‘ None at all,” 
plied the penitent. ‘* Did you never join a 
of your countrymen in robbing and murdering 
passengers?”—‘¢ O yes! very often, good fa- 


ther, but we do not look upon that as a matter of 
conscience.’ 


MAROT THE POET. 

Marot has founded the fullowing tale on asto- 
ry told of Dante. Whenthe Italian poet, absorbed 
in poetic me jitation, was leaningon an altar ina 
church at Florence, an impertinent visitor broke 
in upon his reverie. ‘ What is the greatest of 
all beasts?”’ says the poet. 4* An elephant,” re- 
plied the other. “ Then, I pray Mr. Ele- 
phant, you will go about your business.” 


‘* Bien, laissez-moi,” ce disoit une 

A un sot qui lui déplaisoit. 

** Ce lourdaud toujcurs m’importune :” 
Puis j’ouis qu'elle lui disoit, 

“* La plus gros beste qui soit, 

Monsieur, comme est-ce qu'on |l’appelle!* 
‘Un elephant, mademoiselle, 

Me semble qu’on la nomme ainsi.” 

* Pour Dieu, elephant,” ce dit-elle, 

** Va-t’en donc, laisse moi ici.” 


IMITATED. 

** Leave me, I must imsist—for shame $ 
I’m quitea stranger to your name,” 
Said Chloe to a forward youth; 
‘« If you’re a scholar, sir, forsooth, 
This question may your genius suit: 

- What do they call the greatest brute?” 
** An elephant ;” replied the swain, 





Bowing in self-complacent strain. 

«Phen [ must beg,” replied the lass, 

** Goud eicphant, you'll let me pass.” 
GENEROSITY AND CLEM! NCY. 

The following ancedote of Charles [V, exhi- 
bits a nobie instauce of that prince possessing 
ihose Virtues. The emperor was informed 
thata person, whom he knew, had been seduced, 
by a large sum of money, ait his general din 
tresses, to assassinate him at the instigation of 
his enemies. Charies sent for the man, and 
thus addressed him: *¢ Lam sorry it has nut 
been In \Our power to portion your daughter, 
who is now muarriageable, Accept these 1000 
ducats for that purpose.’ ‘Lhe man retired, 
abashed at the discovery of his treacherous in- 
tention; and, warmed with gratitude towards 
the emperor, renounced his impious engage- 
ment. By such a conduct, the emperor merited 
the following act of generosity towards himself. 
A citizen lent him 100,000 ducats,and received 
a bond from Charles. ‘Lhe next day, the citi- 
zen invited the emperor and several persons of 
the court to a banquet. When the dessert was 
put upon the table, the Bohemian ordered the 
emperor’s bond to be placed. in a'gglden cup, 
and presented to Charles,, with this speech: 
‘« The other part of this repast, sire, you share 
equally with the rest of my guests.. This cup 
belongs to you only p and I must beg you to ac- 
cept it as a present.” Charles was fond of en- 
couraging literary men. He founded the uni- 
versity of Prague in 1347, He went there one 
day to hear some declamations, and stayed 
full four hours... The courtiers who attended, 
being tired and hungry, informed him the hour 
of dinner was at hand. “ This is my banquet,” 
replied the emperor. 

OF AN USURER. 

There dwelt at Vicenza a notorious usurer, 
who was always declaiming against usury. One 
day he called on the parson of his parish, and 
desired him to preach a sermon against the 
practice of this vice. The preacher, who was 
acquainted with his character, asked him the 
reasons which induced him to make this singu- 
lar request. ‘ Mr. Rector,” replied the usu- 
rer, ** there are so many persons in this parish 
who follow my trade, that I can get nothing by 
it; but should your sermon correct and restrain 


this practice, people would then come to my 
house only.” 


BON MOT- 

A knight of the order of the golden fleece, 
employed in an embassy to Florence, with great 
parade and ostentation, wore several chains 
round his neck. A man of wit, who saw the 
knight thus caparisoned, observed, that for other 
mad people one chain was thought sufficient, 


but this fellow requires a dozen. 
, == 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


——Godwin, the inventor of a novel species of 
Political Fustice, the author of the Lies of St. 
Leon, and of the commical tragedy of “ Anto- 
nio,” the most despicable of abortive attempts to 
be poetical, keeps moving in his blind career of 
authorship. We perceive announced in a Lon- 
don paper his ‘* Thoughts occasioned by a pe- 
rusal of Dr. Parr’s Sermons, being a reply to 


' the attacks of Dr. Parr, Mr. Mackintosh, the. 


author of an Essay on Population, and others.” 
It is strange this Jacobin philosopher should 


quarrel with a set of men, who, it is pretty cer- 
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tain, think and write on the topics of -religion | 
and government, in a manner almost as wild as 
his own. Messrs. Strahan, Cadell, and Da- 
vies, adv ertise a new vo lume of Dr. Biair’s 
Sermon’s, being the fifth; to which is annexed 
a short ¥% ount of the life, and character of the 

uthor, by James Finlayson, p. p. This vo- 
lume, we understand, was prepared for publi- 
cation by the author, and a considerable part of 
it was printed before his decease. The au- 
thoress of ‘* Castle Rackrent,’? has published 
*¢ Belinda,” in three volumes. A new ro- 
mance has the oddtitle of “ Dorothea, ora Ray 
ef the new Light.” In the last century this title 
svould have fitted a sermon. Knowledge re- 
specting the theatre, has been augmented by a 
work just published, 














entitled “ ‘The Curtain, 

or an impartial History of the English Stage, 

from the earliest period, to the present time: 

containinga candid analysis of all Dramatic Wri- 
tings, a hberal and impartial Criticism on the 
merits of Theatrical Performers, anda Sketch 
of the Lives of such, as have been eminent in 
their profession.” Richard Cumberland, a 
fine writer, an ancient gentleman, and a good 
man, has added tothe stock of sacred poetry, by 
“ A Poetical Version of certain Psalms of Da- 
vid. ”—— Vhree numbers of “The Journals of 
the Roya! Institution of Great Britain” are now 





published. The public will remember that our: 


countruman, count Rumford, was the projector 
of this institution; that he was liberally encou- 
raged, and powerfully supported in the under- 
taking, and that he 1s @ principal contributor to 
the design. “Phe following is asummary of the 
contents ef the third number, which, in London 
has just made its appearance. 1. A Report on 
the progress which has been made in the ar- 
rangement of the institution—its present state, 
and the probable future utility and prosperity. 


—2. Observations on the means, which may be | 


used for increasing the quantity of heat procured 
from fuel in its combustion :—and 3. On the use 
ef steam, as avehicle for conveying heat from 
one place to another, by count Runiford— 
4, An aceount of anew eudiometer, by Mr. Da- 
vy. Those who are desirous of being furnished 
with the Journals of the Royal Institution régu- 
larly, are requested to send in their names, and 
places of abode to the printer, at the house of 
the institution, No. 21, Albemarle-street; or 
to Messrs. Cadell and Davies; booksellers, in 
the Strand. All persons residing within ‘the 
bills of mortality may, without any additional 
expense, be furnished with the journals by 
their newsmen, who will deliver them:regular- 
ly at their houses on the day of their publica- 
tion. The price of each number, consisti ng of 
16 pages, atleast, in 8vo. on fine paper, and 
delivered in a cover; will be 6d. The rev. 
W. LE. Bowles has published’** The Sorrows of 
Switzerland,” a poem. Elizabeth Ffateil- 
ton, authoress of “«« Letters of a Hindoo Rajah,” 
and of the admirable *“* Memoirs of Modern 
Phi losophers,”’ has written “ Letters on Edu- 
cation.”” The eatin on so important a topic, 
of so sensible alady,.as the author in question, 
will be perused w: ith the greatest avidity by the 
wise and good ——‘* Phe Millenium, a Satiri- 
cal Poem,” is just come to hand. We have not 
vet had time to give ita thorough perusal... By 
it trensient glance we perceive it.to bea mary 
unequal work, that it is the very ape of the Pur- 
suits of Liter atin, that the notes are often 
long, without the apology of literatu ire, and that, 
the poetry is oles a -short.ofmetrical perfection, 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE FATAL VOR. 


~Mr. Oxrpscnoon, 


The perusal of the interesting tale in your last number, 
suggested the plan of the following poem; which I should 
be gratified by the insertion of, in the Port Folio, 


From yonder proudly vaulted hall, 
The shouts of festive mirth resound; 
The blazing tapers gild the wall, 
And frolic dancers beat the ground. 


Around the castle’s raptur’d lord, 
What sounds of pleasure float along! 

While to the harp’s enlivening chord, 
The minstrels raise the bridal song. 


But one thereis, amid the throng, 

Whose cheeks with no keen transport glow; 
‘lo whom, the festive bridal song 

Sounds as the harbinger of woe. 


*Tis she! the bride, unhappy maid! 

For her, though shouts of mirth resound; 
Yor her, although the feast is spread, 

And frolic dancers beat the ground. 


She moves, with eyes bedim’d with tears, 
The animating dance along ; 

And inly shudders, as she hears 
The minstrles raise the bridal song. 


And ong there is, amid the crowd, 
Assembled at the castle-gate ; 

Who joins not in their tumult loud, 
But stands aloof in solemn state. 


In awful silence he remains, 
Beneath the shade a column throws ; 
The armour of a knight he wears, 
Butnone his form or vissage knows. 


The bride, on one that’s far away, 

Her Frederic, thinks, and heaves asigh; 
‘¢ Ah youth: how sad for thee this day! 

‘¢¢ Yet ah! more wretched still am EI, 


“OQ: I could almost frame the wish, 
‘¢ ‘That battle’s rage, might lay thee low; 
“© To save thee, when thou hears’t of this, 
“ Such lengthen’d hours of heavy woe. 


«© And what, if haply he return, 
‘¢ And claim his Laura’s forfeit life ; 
‘¢ For with that pledge, did I confirm 


‘© My promise, to become his wife. 


“© And when he gave liis plighted troth, 
‘* He seal’d the vow, with ardent eye ; 

“ The first ‘‘ he cries” who breaks this oath 
“¢ Shall, by the other’s mandate, die. 


“ Ah cruel sire: thy stern behest 
‘* Hath made me from my vow depart; 
« Thou thoughts’t that wealth could make 
*¢ me blest, 
‘¢ That gems could sooth an aching heart.” 


The nuptial banquet now was spread ; 
The baron led his lovely bride ; 

And all the festive train succeed, 
Each with his partner at his side. 


When lo! the unknown stranger rush’d 
Amidst the hall, and “* Room!” he cried, 
‘© Room fora stranger knight, who comes 
‘ Po pay his homage to the bride.” 
All gaz’d in silence on the knight, 
Who nearer still, and nearer drew; 
But Laura shudder’d at the sight, 
I'or she too well, his features knew. 











In accents wild, ‘‘ Come beauteous dame 
He cries, * i long have sought for thee 
‘* A stranger knight thy grace would cla; 
“* Come dance the bridal dance with me 


He grasp’d her hand; with timid eye 
She shrunk before his furious glance ; 
Now burst the merry minstrelsy, 
And the roofs echoed to the dance. 


‘* ‘Now meet thy fate, thou perjur’d maid 
With a convulsive laugh, he cried ; 

And forth he drew his glittering blade, 
And deep he sheath’d it in her side. 


Then to the baron straight he turn’d, 
And held the streaming blade in air; 

‘© Now wreak thy vengeance on my head, 
‘© Thy dungeons and thy racks prepare | 


“ Without a groan, and undismay’d, 
¢ My life to justice I resign: 

“ Her dreadful forfeit hath been paid, 
‘ And Laura now again is mine.” 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
BOILEAU, EPIGRAM X. 

a Climéne. 

Tout me fait peine, 

Et depuis un jour 

Je crois, Climeéne,, 

Que j’ai de ’amour,. 

Cette nouvelle 

Vous met en courroux. 


Tout beau, cruelle ; 
Ce n’est pas. pour vous 


TRANSLATED. 


TO CHLOE. 


Pains, so unknown before, my bosom move 
I can’t help thinking, Chloe, I’m in love. 

Nay, frown not thus! I am in love, ’tis true 
But, on my. life, dear Chloe, not with you. 


| cnmmtistaalibdlinestal 
ee 


For a shape and a bloom, and an air ani 
mein, 

Flirtilla was brightest of all the gay green: 

But artfully wild, and affectedly coy, 

Those her beauties invited, her pride wot 
destroy. 


By the flocks as she stray’d, with the nymph 
the vale, 

Not a shepherd but woo’d her, to hear the s 
tale ; 

Though fatal the passion, she laugh’d at 
swain, 

And return’d with neglect, what she heard wi 
disdain. 

But beauty has wings, and too hastily flies, 

And love unrewarded, soon sickens and dit 

The nymph cur’d by’ time, of her folly : 
pride, 

Now sighs inher turn, for the bliss she denit 
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